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GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., 


F Leary 


MODERATOR 


VOLUME 12, No. 22 


Should There Be Any Further Limits on the Right 
To Strike? 


Announcer: 

On behalf of station WFMJ and 
the Youngstown Vindicator, we are 
proud to welcome you and Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting to the Stan- 
baugh Auditorium for a discussion 
of one of the most urgent ques- 
tions of the hour. 

Youngstown is the fourth largest 
steel center in America. It is the 
home of Youngstown College with 
a record enrollment of 3500 stu- 
dents. It boasts of the most 
beautiful natural parks in the 
_ country, which has been ‘visited 
by more than one million people 
this year. 

Now, to preside over our dis- 
cussion, here is the well-known 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, the president 
of Town Hall, New York, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Good evening, neighbors. By 
now, most of the country is aware 


that we are in the midst of 
another wave of strikes. The Sec- 
retary of Labor’s office has re- 
ceived notice of scores of pending 
strikes which may take place dur- 
ing the next sixty days. 

Every household in the country 
was affected by the strike of the 
maritime workers which ended last 
week. 

All New Yorkers were affected 
by the truck strike which ended 
the week before. 

Every inhabitant in our neigh- 
boring city of Pittsburgh, just 65 
miles from where we are tonight, 
feels the impact of the strike’ by 
the workers of the Duquesne Light 
Company, which furnishes all of 
the electric power in that city. 
None of the street cars are run- 
ning, most of the stores are closed, 
an estimated 25,000 persons in 
industrial plants are idle. 

A third party, government, is 
involved in this particular strike 
as the wotkers voted last night 


. not to consider the company’s offer 
until the injunction against the 
strike issued by the local courts, 
was dissolved. It was dissolved 
and the leader of the strike was 
turned out of jail today, but the 
strike is still on. It’s a very com- 
plicated case. These are facts. 
Why ? 

Is labor to blame? 

Is management to blame? 

Is Government at fault? 

Neither responsible labor nor 
responsible management wants 
strikes. Strikes are costly to both 
labor and management, and to the 
public. 

If strikes affected only the prin- 
cipal parties involved, perhaps 
we'd not be discussing this ques- 
tion here tonight. But there’s 
gtowing feeling on the part of 
the public that we, the people, 
have more than an onlooker’s in- 
terest in these conflicts. Our sym- 
pathies may be strongly divided 
but as we watch the cost of living 
go higher and higher, and the 
dollars in our pockets worth less 
and less, we, the people, are be- 
ginning to wonder if we can’t find 
some substitute for some of these 
strikes within the framework of 
law. 

The American people do not be- 
lieve in forced labor. We believe 
in civil liberties. We believe in 
justice under law. Among the 
first words in the Constitution of 
the United States are these, “To 
establish justice, insure domestic 


tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general 
welfare,, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.’ 


There are already certain legal 
limitations on the right to strike, 
and the basis for these limitations 
is the public welfare and safety. 

To begin our discussion tonight, 
I’m going to see if our principal 
speakers can agree on just what 


these are before we have their 


prepared statements. 


Our first speaker, Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, comes from a family of the 
most distinguished legal talent this 
country has produced. His father 
had the distinction of holding the 
two highest offices in the land as 
President of the United States and 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. In his own right, Mr. 
Taft has won outstanding recog- 
nition as a lawyer, civic leader, 
and public servant. 


Mr. J. Raymond Walsh, or | 
should say Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, 
is a former professor at Harvard 
University and Williams College. 
He’s a radio commentator, an au- 
thority on labor and economics, 
and chairman of the New York 
Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 


If we can get these two gentle- 
men to agree ‘on facts, that'll be 
a real achievement. Now, Mr. 
Taft, just what would you say are 
the present legal limits on the 
right to strike? 


Mr. Taft: 

Well, Colorado, a good many 
years ago, Minnesota, more tre- 
cently, and a few other states have 
adopted the device which was 
first utilized in Canada, nearly 
forty years ago—it was invented, 


in fact, by Prime Minister Mac- 


kenzie King, when as a young man 
he first came to Ottawa in 1907— 
of a cooling-off period, during 
which an investigating board could 
report the facts or seek mediation. 

The second restriction now ex- 
ists under recent appropriation 
acts of the United States Con- 
gress which forbid the use of the 
_ appropriation for the payment of 
the salary of any person who en- 
gages in a strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or 
who is a member of an organiza- 
tion of government employees 
which asserts the right to strike 
against the Government of the 
United States. Those appropria- 
tion acts make criminal the ac- 
ceptance of salary or wages in 
such circumstances. I don’t know 
_of any other restrictions at the 
present time. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Taft. Mr. 
Walsh, would you say that covered 
the case as you understand it? 


Dr. Walsh: 

Mr. Denny, Mr. Taft’s statement 
of the facts is admirable, in my 
opinion, and correct. However, it 
refers only to statutory restrictions 
on the worker’s freedom to strike. 


In addition, there’s a restraint 
that takes the form of the court 
injunction. A case in point you 
have referred to and it will 
illustrate this restraint. Those 
utility workers of near-by Du- 
quesne struck a few days ago. The 
court, on petition of the city at- 
torney, I believe, ordered the 
strikers not to strike and, having 
struck, ordered them to cease their 
strike and return to work on pain 
of contempt of court and punish- 
ment. The subsequent events are 
unimportant at this point. 

Now this incident illustrates a 
type of restriction on union ac- 
tivities not covered by state or 
federal law. It’s court law, if I 
may put it that way, and is of, 
some importance in our discussion 
tonight, and might be added to 
Mr. Taft’s statement. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Walsh. Well, 
Mr. Taft, do you think it’s pos- 
sible and wise now to put any 
further limits on the right to 
strike? 


Mr. Taft: ’ 

Yes, I do. I favor a clear, 
statutory prohibition of strikes 
against the United States Govern- 
ment. Although I want to say 
quickly that I do not favor the 
seizure of the railroads or of the 
Merchant Marine or of other pub- 
lic service corporations or of 
Sewell Avery, shall we say, in 
order to bring strikes in those 
industries within the prohibition. 


Cea 


I also favor a clear statutory 
prohibition, which, in this case, 
should be by the states, of strikes 
by police or firemen, and also in any 
of the major public utilities which 
would be by states and probably 
backed by federal legislation; that 
is, gas, water, electric, transporta- 
tion, whether privately or publicly 
owned. This would cover a strike 
in our Cincinnati waterworks as 
was threatened earlier this year, or 
the current Duquesne light strike. 

But with all that—I have this 
qualification again—with all that 
must go a sound and acceptable 
procedure for collective bargain- 
ing and mediation, and for the 
arbitration of disputes in those 
situations by an authority which is 
really felt to be impartial when 
a deadlock is reached. 

I favor a clear statutory prohibi- 
tion, again both by state and fed- 
eral legislation, of general strikes, 
especially where their purpose is to 
coerce the Government. I also 
favor a cooling-off period for 
mediation by an impartial au- 
thority in ordinary strikes. 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Taft, for a clear- 
cut statement of your position. 
Now, Mr. Walsh, I believe you 
were going to take exception to 
some of those things. 

Dr. Walsh: 

Mr. Denny, I respect Mr. Taft 
very much, but I don’t agree with 
him, for the most part, on this 
question. As to federal employees 
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—well, in effect, they are denied 
the right to strike now. Another 
law would simply waste paper and 
Congress’ time. Maybe you don’t 
think it’s any great error wasting 
Congress’ time, considering what 
they put their time to, but at any 
rate it would be wasted. 

As to city and state government 
employees, I oppose a_ proscrip- 
tion of their freedom to strike 
because I see no evidence that 
strikes by them are probable or 
constitute a problem. As for pub- 
lic utility workers, public and 
privately employed, they offer diff- 
culties, I admit difficulties of 
judgment—but for the time I op- 
pose restrictive laws. 

The great need now is that these 
workers organize and be free to 
improve their poor working con- 
ditions. Now, as for the general 
strike, that’s a straw man, almost 
pure and simple. We've had few 
general strikes locally, and none 
nationally, so why a law against 
something that doesn’t exist. 

Finally, the cooling off period 
in ordinary strikes is, I think, a 
phony, as I hope to say later. The 
Nation needs not more laws 
against labor, but it needs more 
collective bargaining by free, 
strong unions and management. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Walsh. Now, 
gentlemen, I am sure our audience 
will be deeply interested in your 
reasoned feelings for why you 


hold these views. So, let’s hear 
the statement of Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, attorney of Cincinnati, 
former director of Wartime Eco- 
nomic Affairs in our State Depart- 
ment. For twelve years before the 
war, he was Cincinnati counsel for 
Sydney Hillman’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and is now 
labor consultant for the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Mr. Taft. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Taft: 


I want to begin with an analysis 
of the kinds of strikes that we're 
talking about. First, there are 
strikes against the United States 
Government. Since these are now 
pretty effectively forbidden, they’re 
not really within our question to- 
night. 

We are considering the situation 
where the United States Govern- 
ment seizes the coal mines, or the 
merchant marines, or an industrial 
plant upon threat of a strike and 
seeks to make the strike a synthetic 
strike against the Government. I 
do not favor such seizures.” 

Second, there are strikes by em- 
ployees of local and state govern- 
ments. These are nowhere in the 
United States generally forbidden 
by law so far as I know. They 
may vary from strikes by police or 
firemen to strikes which close up 
essential utilities—water, electri- 
city, gas, transportation—to strikes 
by waste collection workers, high- 
way maintenance men, or school 


teachers — inconvenient, but not 
catastrophic. 

Third, there are general strikes 
of all union men in a community, 
in a region, or even in the Nation. 
These may be in support of a par- 
ticular strike, or they may be to 
force some government action in 
connection with a labor dispute, 
or they may be to force some non- 
industrial government action, such 
as diplomatic action against Spain, 
er congressional action for the re- 
newal of OPA. 

Fourth, there are strikes against 
ptivately operated essential utilities 
—against gas, water, electricity, or 
transportation — either local, re- 
gional, or national. 

Fifth, there are strikes whose 
sole purpose is industrial in a busi- 
ness not a public utility, the de- 
layed effect of which is the 
paralysis of the city’s or of the 
Nation’s commercial and industrial 
life, such as a general truck or 
elevator strike in New York City, 
or a national steel or coal strike. 

Finally, there are sympathetic 
strikes in support of a strike in an 
unrelated industry, such as a 
teamster’s strike in support of a 
strike by longshoremen. 

A Gallup poll would show, 
I’m sure, a large majority of people 
in favor of the prohibition of 
strikes against the United States 
Government, strikes of police or 
firemen, - those which paralyze 
major utilities, and general strikes, 
and :would probably include the 


others, such as elevator or coal 
strikes, or very widespread, sym- 
pathetic strikes. But much of that 
opinion is not an informed opin- 
ion. It is generally affected by the 
recent happening of a publicized 
strike in one of those categories. 

The question needs much more 
careful examination. My own first 
inquiry is whether you could en- 
force the prohibition if you had it. 
The Navy and the Army might 
run the merchant marine, but who 
could run the coal mines. A law 
that is openly and freely violated 
is a very bad thing for everybody. 
Prohibition is too close behind us 
to forget that. 

I’m against criminal penalties 
except for acts that are shown to 
be based on a desire to overthrow 
the Government by violence. I 
think criminal prosecution under 
the antitrust act, for instance, has 
been grossly overdone. 

There are two other methods 
available for the enforcement of a 
prohibition against strikes. One is 
the injunctive process as used 
under the Wagner Act or under 
the general equity powers of the 
court where the law permits their 
exercise. It works against em- 
ployers. It probably works against 
union leaders in the long run, but 
it could not keep the men work- 
ing. 

The other method of enforce- 
ment—an indirect one—is the 
withdrawal of the rights of the 
men and/or the union under the 


Wagner Act or under a similar 
state law, thus permitting dis- 
charge, plus police protection in 
breaking the strike. The men may. 
still go out. 


In both cases you have a real 
civil war, but if the public and 
its officials are firm, the penalty 
is clearly ultimately enforceable, 
however undesirable the method 
may be. 

Now should these penalties, 
either or both, be attempted in 
any of these situations—I have 
stated that I favor it in the cases 
that I have defined, that is strikes 
against the United States, strikes 
of firemen and policemen, strikes 
in essential public service corpora- 
tions, and general strikes — the 
first condition to be imposed is 
that it should be attempted only 
if at the same time a procedure 
is set up for the settlement of 
gtievances and of labor disputes 
in which reasonable working men 
and union members and reasonable 
employers can have confidence or 
can develop confidence. 

The prohibition of a strike, 
either temporary or permanent, is 
a very strong measure. It attacks 
what union men have learned to 
know as their most precious right. 
This permanent prohibition— 
strikes against the Government or 
in a public utility—calls in effect 
for compulsory arbitration. 

There should be a special setup 
in each case unless agreement on 
a permanent impartial chairman 


. 


can be reached. If payment of 
increased wages depends on taxes 
and appropriations, then the law 
ought to provide for some assur- 
ance of both. 

Now the case of the New York 
truck strike or steel strike is much 
more difficult. I am inclined to de- 
cide against any restriction except 
for a temporary period, the cool- 
ing-off period, to insure real efforts 
to settle by collective bargaining, 
but I do believe in that. 

The experience in Canada over 
the period since 1907, supported 
by the unions as it is in the state 
of Minnesota also, is such that I 
think it should disabuse you of 
believing in what Mr. Walsh said 
is a phony. 

If collective bargaining is made 
a farce by either side, as it was 
by John Lewis in the coal strike, 
' then some appropriate penalty un- 
der the Wagner Act should be 
imposed, but not a further restric- 
tion on the right to strike. 

This is the place where we of 
the public just have to~sweat it 
out and expect with confidence 
that both employers and employees 
will gradually learn to live with 
each other and to avoid domestic 
civil war like good citizens of a 
community. 

A sympathetic strike is really a 
very different kind of a case and 
I won't stop to discuss it. 

These proposals may bring 
down on my head blasts from 
some union leaders because they 


are often linked with other pro- 


posals that could be used to at- 
tack and weaken the labor move- 
ment. But most labor leaders and 
most union members will recog- 
nize the validity of nearly every- 
thing I’ve said tonight even while 
they may be driven by some of 
the louder mouths to deny it. 

If these strikes which I have 
suggested prohibitive can be pre- 
vented and if we can get a sensible 
cooling-off period for mediation 
and conciliation in all other 
strikes, then labor and manage- 
ment can buckle down to the 
problems of day-to-day relations 
in the production of goods that 
will build up our Nation. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Charles Taft. 
Now let’s hear from a distin- 
guished radio commentator and 
economist and chairman of the 
New York Citizen’s Political 
Action Committee, Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Walsh. Dr. Walsh. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Dr. Walsh: 

Well, here we are again at 
America’s favorite indoor sport— 
baiting the labor movement. Hav- 
ing worked ourselves up into a 
lather of fear and excitement 
about unions, we Americans reach 
up to the old medicine chest, we 
take out a bottle labeled, ‘There 
cught to be a law’ and we give 
ourselves a mighty swig of that 
old patent medicine. 


Second, by a manufactured 
crisis, we attempt to cure our- 
selves by making workers a scape- 
goat. Now we really ought to 
get over that adolescent habit. I 
don’t think Mr. Taft is so excited 
_ and he certainly is not a labor 
baiter, but I think his suggestions 
tonight are born of that public 
atmosphere and tend to contribute 
to that atmosphere. 

Now, first, I cannot understand 
for the life of me why he thinks 
strikes are such a problem. We've 
had some large ones this year, 
after a long war left profound 
maladjustments to overcome and 
we've had few oddly inconvenient 
ones. But only a Hearst reporter 
could see in this a national catas- 
trophe. 

Inconvenient they were at times, 
and costly, too, particularly for 
the workers who went on strike. 
But none of them were more than 
that. The truck drivers’ strike 
in New York—I lived through it. 
It never deprived people of ade- 
quate food or medicines. The 
steel strike didn’t paralyze the 
Nation. The martime strike — 
well, we carried that in our stride. 

Strikes in short are national 
disasters chiefly in the offices of 
newspaper publishers who want to 
sell their newspapers. (Applause.) 

Like Mr. Taft, however, I don’t 
like strikes. I deplore them. When 
they occur they are a breakdown in 
rational industrial relations. I, 
too, would like to see them re- 
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duced, but I do not agree with | 


him that they should be or that 
they can be reduced by passing 
laws. 

Let’s take his proposals—one, 
two, three. First; he favors the 
present restraint on strikes by 
federal employees. I don’t con- 
test that. But I am troubled that 
these workers are not only pro- 
hibited from striking as employees, 
they are prohibited by law from 
engaging in political action as 
citizens. They're boxed in on 
both sides and unable to bring 
any effective pressure on their em- 
ployer, the Government. I won- 


‘der if Mr. Taft really finds that 


a happy situation. 


(Applause.) 


Second, he favors laws to re- : 


strict state and city employees from 
striking. Now, that’s very interest- 
ing, very interesting, and sort of 
strange. I’ve heard very, very 
little about strikes among such 


workers this year or last year or 


any year in our history. 


Why cut down a freedom which 


in fact has not been abused? It’s 
a strange proposal, too, in that 
state and city workers are on the 
whole pretty poorly paid. I should 
think Mr. Taft would encourage 
them to organize, to increase their 
strength and strive to improve 
their standards of work and pay. 
But Mr. Taft, instead, strives to 
weaken these workers who are 
already too weak to win standards 
of pay and work comparable to 
those in most private industries. 


Again, I fear that if Mr. Taft’s 
proposal were pushed on the city 
and state workers it would draw 
into its net all city and state work- 
ers, stenographers as well as fire- 
men; street cleaners as well as 
policemen. 

Whatever merit there may be in 
denying the firemen and _police- 
men the right to strike on grounds 
of the peculiar character of their 
work, there’s no merit whatever 
in denying that freedom to stenog- 
raphers or weed cutters or road- 
men just because their employer 
is the public and not the private 
businessman. 

Mr. Taft’s net, it seems to me, 
throws out widely and he'll get a 
catch so large that it will do need- 
less injury and create an obstacle 
to the improvement of the lives of 
many underpaid and overworked 
men and women. 

As to his third class of strikes— 
the general strike—of course it’s a 
straw man. We've never had a 
national general strike. We've had 
vety few local ones to my -knowl- 
' edge. Why prohibit such a strike 
when they don’t occur anyway. 
Mr. Taft would have us waste 
our time. By the way, let’s get 
Congress to work on more im- 
portant problems, like the price 
of meat and butter. (Applause.) 

Fourth, Mr. Taft would prohibit 
strikes on privately operated pub- 
lic utilities, like water, gas, elec- 
ticity, transportation, and so on. 
I agree that here is a difficult case, 
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but I am frankly doubtful of his 
proposal. It’s a field which is, on 
the whole, again, very little or- 
ganized. Its standards of pay and 
work are low. These conditions 
are the cause of such industrial 

disputes as exist. 

Well, why not attend to the 
conditions that cause the trouble— 
not the symptoms by which we 
learn about them. For example, 
here is a man, making, say, $30 
a week as a subway attendant. He 
works for a private employer. 
What would Mr. Taft have him 
do to better himself? Are we to 
say, “No, you’re caught. You'll 
have to be satisfied with what the 
boss gives you.” 

What kind of justice is that? 
What kind of peace does Mr. Taft 
think we would get under such 
justice? Probably the kind of 
peace they got in near-by Du- 
quesne where a reckless court 
ordered men to go back to work 
and instead the whole town went 
off the job. 

In short, I don’t think we are 
ready for laws yet in this public 
utilities field. A law would hinder, 
not help matters. 

As to sympathetic strikes, of 
course, I’ll brush them aside as he 
has, because they are unimportant. 

There remains, however, the last 
case—the ordinary big strikes that 
do affect large populations. For 
example, the truck drivers in New 
York, the steel and auto workers 
last winter. Now these, Mr. Taft, 
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would not prohibit, nor would I. 
I approve Mr. Taft’s self-restraint. 
I think it is admirable. 

But let me say that I am 
troubled a bit by his logic. If he 
will not prohibit a nationwide 
steel strike, why will he prohibit 
by law a strike of local gas 
workers? Or, if he will not pro- 
hibit New York subway workers 
to strike, why will he permit New 
York truck drivers to do so? His 
logic suggests that there is a cer- 
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tain element of expediency in his 
reasoning. 

But Mr. Taft does propose that 
even these ordinary strikes be de- 
layed by law. The cooling-off 
period, in him, has found a cham- 
pion. 

Now in my view, the cooling-off 
period is misnamed. It’s a heat- 
ing-up period. It’s a war of 
nerves. It usually will feed, not 
bank, the fires. It’s like fact finde 
ing, in that it is a superficial ap- 
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nomics. 

Mr. Walsh, formerly research director 
for the C.I.O. Political Action Commit- 
tee, is the author of CIO, Industrial 
Unionism in Action and Explorations in 
Economics. 
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lin College, he received his B.A. degree 
and from Michigan Law School, his J. D. 
degree. He has practiced law in Detroi:, 
Michigan, in Niles, Ohio, and in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He also was with the Farm 
Credit Administration in St. Paul and 
has been a member of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture (1941-42) as a representative from 
Trumbull County. 


Mr. Clayman is the author of a series 


of pamphlets analyzing and interpreting 
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q proach. It distracts attention from 


the real need, and the real need, 
I submit to all of you ladies and 
gentlemen, is strong, free, inde- 
pendent collective bargaining be- 


_ tween strong, free agents of col- 


lective bargaining. 

Where collective bargaining has 
developed, we don’t have many 
strikes. Where it has not, we 
have them. Any other prescrip- 
tion than sturdy collective bargain- 
ing, I think, is patent medicine. 

So to Mr. Taft Id say: Let 
us deal with fundamentals. Let 
us encourage collective bargaining, 
the institution that can _ bring 
free men together, and let us 
avoid laws that restrain freedoms, 
and all the more, I submit at a 
moment in history when free- 
dom has so narrowly missed a 
prolonged and tragic death. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Walsh. You 
have gveatly interested us in this 
question and we have two highly 
qualified legal authoritits who 
want to cross question each one 
of you. First, we are going to 
hear from Mr. Robert Guinther, 
distinguished attorney and former 
president of the Bar Association 
of Ohio. (Applause.) 

Mr. Guinther: When two gen- 
tlemen of high intelligence dis- 
cuss a problem, what comes nat- 
urally is that they shall agree as 
to a large area of the matters 
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involved. Mr.: Taft and Dr. 
Walsh have done just that. 


Dr. Walsh has not adopted the 
position of some leaders in the 
labor field, that the Wagner Act is 
so sacred that it doesn’t dare even 
be criticized, to say nothing of 
being amended. 

Mr. Taft doesn’t go to the ex- 
treme point of some old-fashioned 
employers who want to legislate 
unions out of existence. I think 
these two speakers rather fairly 
represent the reasoning groups 
which can be found both among 
employers and labor leaders. 

Dr. Walsh has said in substance 
that unions are relatively new, 
that maybe they are spoiled, pos- 
sibly, by too much government 
pampering, but that they should 
just be allowed to grow up in 
their own way without any re- 
straint. Even though they may act 
like bad boys, they shouldn’t be 
disciplined by the Government 
which has raised them. He thinks 
discipline wouldn’t do any good 
and that bad behavior will correct 
itself. 

Mr. Taft thinks that some dis- 
cipline and regulations will help 
the public which suffers when a 
union calls a- strike. He, too, 
wants the unions to grow up, but 
he thinks that the present tendency 
of union leaders to insist on hav- 
ing their own way—or else—ought 
to be changed so that they will be 
better organizations when they do 
grow up. 


Mr. Walsh says that regulating 
or postponing strikes won’t do any 
good. He confesses thereby that 
labor organizations have reached 
the point where they regard them- 
selves as above the law. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Taft says that employees 
who are organized in unions ought 
to exercise their rights within the 
framework of law, and that their 
rights ought not be exercised to 
the detriment of the public which 
suffers whenever a strike exists. 
Mr. Taft obviously believes that 
this country is still one where men 
may enjoy liberty under law and 
cannot insist upon their private 
advantage if the public is to be 
injured as the result. 


Mr. Walsh equally obviously be- 
lieves that unions should enjoy all 
the privileges and _ preferences, 
which he must admit were given 
to them by laws passed by Con- 
gress, but that it wouldn’t do 
any good to pass any laws now 
which would say that the priv- 
ileges and preferences should be 
reduced if the unions hurt the 
public while enjoying them. 


Now, Mr. Walsh, agreeing for 
the purpose of the argument only, 
that it was good public policy for 
this country’s Government to help 
unions grow in strength, . because 
formerly the economic power of 
employees was so much greater 
than that of any individual em- 
ployee, won’t you agree that the 
national policy of encouraging 


unions has, in fact, failed to bri 
the beneficial results which we 
promised by the sponsors of 
Wagner Act, namely, the lessenin 
of industrial strife and the redu¢ 
tion in the number of strikes? 

I ask this because the record 
the Bureau of Labor Statisti 
shows that the number of strik 
and the number of hours lost ha 
more than doubled since the Wag 
ner Act became a law. 

Dr. Walsh: I’d say two thing 
to that. In the first place, o 
course, there is no comparabilit 
between the years before 1935 
when the law was passed, ane 
since. You had a peacetime de 
ptession period before; you had — 
relative prosperity and, finally 
war boom afterwards. I wouldn’ 
accept those statistics on an eas 
comparable basis. (Applause.) 

The second thing I would say i 
this—that you, it seems to me, lik 
a lot of other people, wan 
miracles to happen overnight. Nov 
the labor movement came into 
freedom after ’35, and particularl 
after 1937, when the Suprem 
Court declared the Wagner Ac 
constitutional, that it did not there 
tofore possess. It’s a young move 
ment. It is seasoning itself, finc 
ing its leaders. 

How on earth do you suppo: 
we could develop labor leaders i 
a Nation before that period whe 
we didn’t allow them to exist. § 
let us by all means have patien 
as a young organization maturi 
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into the capacity which I think it 
has shown, to discharge its respon- 


_ sibilities in an admirable way. 


(Applause.) 
Mr. Guinther: Now, Mr. Walsh, 


I think I heard you suggest in 
_ your talk that anybody who sug- 


gested that there should be fe- 
strictions on labor’s right to strike 
has as a motive just plain labor 
baiting. 

[I'm sure you don’t mean that 
President Truman, who asked Con- 
gress to pass a law which would 
prohibit strikes during a period in 
which a fact-finding committee was 
preparing a report to the public, 
is a labor baiter. But do you think 
really that the overwhelming 
majority of both houses of Con- 
gress which passed the Case bill 
was all made up of labor leaders? 
Or don’t you think that they were 
reflecting the opinion of a majority 
of people that union leaders have 
led unions to abuse their privileges 
and that some limitations on such 
abuses must be imposed in the in- 
terest of the public? 


Dr. Walsh: I haven’t any idea 
what was in Mr. Truman’s mind, 
if anything, when he made that 
proposal. (Laughter and applause.) 
But I was in Congress the after- 
noon that he gave his message on 
the railroad strike and I'll tell you, 
sir, that from the response, it re- 
sembled nothing so much as the 
reception of Adolf Hitler that I 
heard in the Berlin Sports Palace 
a number of years before when he 
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gave a diatribe against the. Jews. 
It was an animal reaction, and I 
assure you that, in my conviction, 
the poll on that Case bill and on 
the legislation of an emergency 
character proposed by Mr. Truman 
was taken by those who engage in 
labor-baiting as a constant profes- 
sion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you Mr. 
Walsh. Mr. Taft has a comment. 

Mr. Taft: I can’t help pointing 
out that the gentleman of the Sen- 
ate of the United States who 
stopped that tendency that Mr. 
Walsh just condemned was my 


brother. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Yes, the Senator 
from Ohio. 


Now, let’s hear from another 
well-known Ohio attorney, at- 
torney for the C.LO. in Colum- 
bus, Jacob Clayman, who has some 
important questions for Mr. Taft. 
Mr. Clayman. (Applause.) 

Mr. Clayman: The pity is that 
we don’t have time to talk more 
about. your brother. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

We would be completely un- 
realistic, Mr. Walsh and I, if we 
failed to emphasize that, in a sense, 
Mr. Taft’s speech is distinguished 
for what it does not say. 

It doesn’t say that the most vocal 
and politically important part of 
management goes far beyond his 
suggestions. It doesn’t say that a 
coalition of Northern Republicans 
and Southern Democrats stand 
eagerly poised to rush through an 


avalanche of restrictive labor legis- 
lation which would. _ threaten 
labor’s very right to live. 

I am afraid that the people who 
are really making labor policy in 
industry and Congress these days 
would consider Mr. Taft’s speech 
as strictly panty-waist. 

Mr. Taft makes considerable 
point of a cooling-off period. 
Some like Dr. Walsh have called 
it a watming-up period. 

Now, actually, would a cooling- 
off period have lessened the num- 
ber and intensity of strikes which 
have wracked our economy since 
V-J Day? The answer is no! 

In the steel strike, the union’s 
first proposals were made in Sep- 
tember, 1945. The strike didn’t 
occur until January 21, 1946. Here 
were almost four months of cool- 
ing-off. Did it prevent the strike? 
The answer again is no! 

Now in Minnesota where they 
have a so-called cooling-off law, 
ironically, do you know that the 
last remnant of the steel strike is 
still going on up there on the iron 
range? 

In the steel strike, the union’s 
law, the steel strike was settled 
months ago. 

Mr. Taft doesn’t make this er- 
ror, and I don’t charge him with 
it, but too many of his colleagues 
talk as though strikes are a strange 
and new phenomena on the in- 
dustrial scene and that we must 
rise in holy wrath and smite them 
down. 
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‘Well, strikes are as old a 
down-to-earth American as app 
pie. In a cruelly competitive 
ciety, where social and econo 
progress comes from brute pr 
sure rather than sweet treason ant 
brotherly love, the strike is th 
worker’s almost exclusive weapo 
for food on the table and sho 
on the youngster’s feet and a | 
overhead. 

Well, let’s not permit our pat 
sonal conveniences from time t 
time to stand in the way of th 
worker’s fight for his rightful plac 
in our economy. 

Now I would like to ask Mr 
Taft a question. 


Mr. Denny: 
you step up? 


Mr. Taft, woul 


Mr. Clayman: Mr. Taft, som: 
of the families I know and you 
can find them in Youngstown a 
well as Cincinnati have had to cu 
down on the amount of milk thi 
kids have been consuming. N« 
OPA, you know. Well, that’s th 
real stuff out of which strikes ar 
made. Now why don’t your col 
leagues who really pull the string 
on the cost of living attack thes 
basic issues which lie at the roo 
of our problem rather than eter 
nally spending their money an 
energy on restraining unions 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Taft: Well, one reason wh 
I'm not going to answer that i 
because that isn’t what we are talk 
ing about tonight. (Applause.) No 
that I couldn’t if I. wanted tc 


(Applause and laughter.) But 1 


would say this that when Mr. 
Clayman asserts that my position 


is not representative of that of 
the great bulk of employers, all I 


_ can say is that he must be spend- 
_ ing too much time in advising the 


state CIO in connection with the 
PAC and not close enough to in- 
dustrial plants. (Applause.) 


Mr. Clayman: You know, Mr. 


_ Taft, you’re terribly wrong when 


you say that food on the table 
and shoes on the kids’ feet and 
a roof overhead isn’t our problem 
today because that’s why men 
strike. 

Mr. Taft: 
Clayman. 

Mr. Clayman: Tonight, too. 
I have a hunch that if industry 
spent half the money and talent 
and time on actually solving those 
basic problems as it does on labor 
baiting, by heavens, we’d be a 


I said tonight, Mr. 


doggone sight farther on than 


we are now. (Applause.) 
Another question—some steel- 
worker friends of mine in Youngs- 
town, today, and indeed, my wife, 
want me to ask a question and 
with this double mandate I don’t 


_ dare disobey. Here’s the question: 


you know, Mr. Taft, the most 
serious strike in America right 
now is that of the cattle raisers 
and the meat packers. (Ap- 
plause.) Your colleagues who 
thump their chest in righteous in- 
dignation about labor strikes ac- 
tually condone this other kind of 
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strike. Now how come, Mr. Taft, 
or is it just another case of whose 
horse is being gored? 

Mr. Taft: All I can do is to 
start by saying that I’m not beat- 
ing my wife and my colleagues are 
not supporting a strike by meat 
packers or by cattle raisers. I 
don’t quite know who you mean 
by my colleagues, 

The question, however, which 
is before us tonight is whether 
there should be any additional 
limitation on the right to strike. 
If we’re going to talk about other 
things than that, we would have 
to be here much longer than we're 
allowed on the air. 

I prefer to go back. to the issue 
which has been given to us, and 
to say in connection with at least 
one thing that Mr. Clayman said, 
that is that the cooling-off period 
has worked in Minnesota. It may 
be true. I don’t question that 
there still is some remnant of the 
steel strike in Minnesota, but most 
of the steel strike never took place 
in Minnesota at all, under the 
Minnesota law. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Taft. Now unfortunately this in- 
teresting discussion kept us so ex- 
cited that we went slightly over- 
time, but now we must pause 
briefly for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air coming to you from the Stan- 
baugh Auditorium in Youngs- 


town, Ohio, where we ate guests 
of Station WEMJ.. We are dis- 
cussing the subject, ‘Should There 
Be Any Further Limits on the 
Right To Strike? We have just 
heard statements by our speakers 
and the moderator is about to 
take questions from the audience. 

If you would like a complete 
copy of tonight’s discussion, send 
your request to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, and enclose 


ten cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. 

If you would like to have these 
Town Meeting Bulletins come to 
you regularly, enclose $1 for 11 
weeks, $2.35 for 6 months, or 
$4.50 for an entire year. Re- 
member the address, Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. Please 
print your mame and _ address 
clearly and allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Our speakers and 
interrogators have set a high stand- 
ard for our discussion tonight and 
I'm sure this grand Youngstown 
audience will have good questions. 
We have a local committee of 
judges which will present a $25 
United States Savings Bond for 
the question the committee thinks 
best for bringing out facts and 
broadening the scope of our dis- 
cussion. Please limit your question 
to 25 words or it will be in- 
eligible for this prize. We'll 
start with the gentleman over 
there. Yes? 

Man: . My question is for Mr. 
Taft. What guarantee does labor 
have that further limitations on 
its right to strike now will not be 
a steppingstone to regimentation 
of American life later? 

Mr. Taft: ve dealt for a long 
time in political proposals which 
involve something in the nature of 
reform.: The argument is always 


made that that is a step which 
will lead to some further step in 
the future. The only thing is that 
in a case like this or in any po- 
litical matter, which this becomes. 
essentially—I mean a matter of 
government — you must consider 
each step on its own merit. If that. 
merit is established, then you 
should take that step. Then the 
next step can be considered on its: 
own bottom. I have never con- 
sidered it a valid argument against 
the step which is now proposed, 
which you defend on its own 
merits, that, thereafter some future 


step may be suggested. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


lady in the blue hat. 

Lady: Mr. Guinther, do you 
think that restrictions on the right 
to strike would be any more effec- 
tive than restrictions on the rising 
cost of living have been? | 
' Mr. Guinther: Well, the restric- 


tions on the right to strike will be 
addressed against particular groups 
and against particular individuals. 
They will not require enforcement 
by any army or navy persons. They 
will take the form of removal of 
some of the privileges and prefer- 
ences which have been given by 
Congress to those organizations 
and individuals so that so long as 
the strike is going on they will no 
longer have those privileges and 
preferences. 

For example, the right of back 
pay and reinstatement and so forth 
are guaranteed by the National 
Labor Relations Act. Some of 
those privileges and preferences 
will be taken away if persons in- 
dulge in illegal strikes. The situa- 
tion can be applied to them 
whereas it can’t be applied to the 
other kind of thing that the lady 
imagines because there is no or- 
ganization or individual there to 
whom it could be applied. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Guinther. The question down 
here on the third row. . 

Man: I have a question for Dr. 
Walsh. What makes Dr. Walsh 
say in his statement that people 
ate underpaid and are not making 
enough money, when there is more 
money today than there ever was 
before? 

Dr. Walsh: There’s more money 
in the sense, of course, that we’ve 
been putting it out by various 
kinds of public loans at a great 
rate during the war. There’s more 
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money in the sense that the 

national income is larger now than 
it has ever been in peacetime. 
There’s more money in the hands 
of wage earners than ever before, 
too, as a result of the enormous 
productivity during and since the 
war. But that does not eliminate 
the fact, sir, that 30 per cent of 
the wage earners of the United 
States are earning today less than 
$1,000 a year per family. That 
does not eliminate the fact that 
the groups to which I was referring 
are untypically low in their wages 
and in their working conditions. 

Therefore, I suggest that we do 
something regarding those condi- 
tions and I’m satisfied from our 
history that labor organization is a 
way in which that can be done. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Walsh. The gentleman over here 
on the aisle. 

Man: Should labor be restricted 
in trying to maintain living stand- 
ards because of members of our 
legislatures who show indifference 
by taking vacations in this. hour 
of need? 

Mr. Denny: I think the gentle- 
man objects to Congress taking a 
vacation right now. 

Mr. Taft: I think I must say a 
word of defense. Congress was 
in steady session, without any vaca- 
tion whatever except maybe a week 
at a time occasionally, over the 
entire period of the war. I think 
they’re entitled to a vacation. 
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So far as the maintenance of 
living standards is concerned, that 
would get us into an argument 
about the whole OPA. I don’t 
think we'd better start that to- 
night. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady in the center of the hall. 

Lady: Mr. Clayman. Speaking 
of homes and shoes for children, 
I'd like to know what becomes of 
wotkers with fixed salaries facing 
raised prices agreed upon by gov- 
ernment and industries after satis- 
fying the striker’s demands? 

Mr. Clayman: Of course, they 
have a problem. All I say of them 
is, by George, they’d better make 
the same kind of fight that all the 
rest of the workers are making. 
We welcome them in our midst. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle here. 

Man: My question is for Dr. 
Walsh and I think it can be 
answered in one word. Do you 
assert the right to strike against 
the city if the strike will paralyze 
its power to protect public safety 
or public health? 

Dr. Walsh: No! (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Well, you've got 
the kind of answer you asked for, 
sit. The lady in the lovely pink 
coat. ; 

Lady: Mr. Taft, would you con- 
sider it wise for Congress to re- 
strict strikes by law when they 
can vote themselves a 50 per cent 
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raise without approval of th 
people who employ them? (Ap 
plause.) = 

Mr. Taft: Well, that gives m 
the opportunity to say that whe 
Mr. Walsh suggested, or analyzed 
my position in his reply and said 
that so far as my recommendatio 
was concerned, it meant leavin 
public employees just to thet 
bosses, I’m sure you will remem 
ber, even if he didn’t, that I mad 
it very clear that in order to ju 
tify a prohibition of strike b 
anybody, there must be provided 
an impartial kind of arbitration 
body which can pass upon the 
claims which are being made by 
the workers which are concerned. 
That means a body other than one 
which is dominated by the legisla- 
tive group which is involved. In- 
cidentally, I may say that I per- 
sonally think that Congressmen 
should be paid more than they 
have been paid in the past, and I 
hope we'll get better ones, maybe. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. | 
think Mr. Guinther has an obser- 
vation to make right now. Mr. 
Guinther. 


Mr. Guinther: 1 wanted to ask 
Dr. Walsh another question. | 
never have heard from any source. 
any suggestion that any law ought 
to be passed requiring any mar 
to work if he doesn’t want to, 0: 
prohibiting the right of any indi 
vidual to quit work at any tim 
he wants to for any reason. Ther 


 have.. been suggestions that ‘the 
_ tight to quit work collectively or 
_in:a group ought to be delayed 
or postponed while mediation ef- 
forts are being made in the cool- 
ing-off period. Included in these 
_ are suggestions that the law ex- 
_pressly state a public policy that 
_ those who don’t want to work 
_ must nevertheless refrain from us- 
ing. force or violence to prevent 
_ others from working. 


ee 


_ Are you against such a state- 
_ ment of public policy which would 
- let public officers know more about 
_ their duties so those who want to 
_ keep on working will have more 
protection against others who want 
to keep them from working? 


Mr. Walsh: I suppose that you 
are talking, Mr. Guinther, about 
the violence that is alleged to ex- 
ist on most picket lines by union- 
ists who are striking against those 
workers who are not striking. 
Now, I am utterly opposed to any 
federal law on that sort of thing, 
because it’s essentially a local mat- 
ter wholly and aptly cared for now 
by police law, city ordinance, and 
within the discretion of city police 
_ systems to handle. 
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_ What you are by implication 
proposing is that there be a fed- 
eral law that would encompass all 
responsibility for violence wher- 
ever it existed in strikes in what- 
ever communities, which would 
necessitate the development of an 
overwhelming national police sys- 
tem, a bureaucracy of a kind that 
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I would be terrified by. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Taft. Considering lobbies 
supported by industry in Washing- 
ton, advocating less governmental 
interference with business, how 
can you justify industry’s efforts 
to place more restrictions on 
unions? 

Mr. Taft: That’s a very good 
question. The restrictions that I 
proposed are the restrictions 
against strikes against the Gov- 
ernment and restrictions against 
strikes in public utilities. Public . 
utilities are not in the same class 
as ordinary industry, by any man- 
net of means whatsoever. They 
are monopolics. They are natural 
monopolies. That’s what we’re 
talking about. 

In the case of a natural monop- 
oly, you already have a very large 
degree of regulation. What I pro- 
posed in that respect is simply the 
extension of that regulation to the 
employees of public utilities, not 
very far off from the kind of reg- 
ulation already imposed on public 
utilities. 

Lady: My question is to Mr. 
Taft. What assurance do we have, 
if the right to strike is limited, 
that the employer won’t put us 
right back where we started in 
1900? 

Mr. Taft: Well, the answer is 
what I just gave a few miuutes 
ago, that I am not proposing a 
case where the strike is forbidden 


and the employer is left free. I’m 
proposing the prohibition of these 
particular types of strikes, with an 
impartial body which has the pow- 
et to decide and to enforce its 
judgment against both the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the sweater. 

Man: My question is to Mr. 
Clayman. I’m a returned veteran 
on the steel strike here. He said 
that certain things took the bread 
and butter and shoes off of chil- 
dren. What does he think that 
the times we were out on strike 
did when we did not make any 
money whatsoever? (Applause.) 

Mr. Clayman: All I can say in 
answer to you is that five to one 
the steel workers in this commu- 
nity disagreed with you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the second row here. 

Man: I'd like to ask Dr. Walsh 
why he does not think that the 
unions should be compelled to keep 
a contract after they have made it 
by collective bargaining? 

Mr. Walsh: That’s a very good 
question. I personally believe that 
unions should be obliged to keep 
a contract after they have engaged 
in that contract by collective bar- 
gaining. I think it is within the 
discretion of the courts of the 
United States to declare that dam- 
ages can be sued for within those 
courts if a contract has been bro- 
ken and it can be proved to have 
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been broken by a party that come 
into the court with clean hand: 
At any rate, with that kind of | 
provision I am in wholehearte 
accord. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Th 
young lady way back in the bal 
cony. 

Lady: Yd like to ask a questio: 
of Mr. Taft. Our forefather 
fought long and hard to obtai 
the right to express their feeling: 
Then why should laborers be de 
nied the right by passing by law 

Mr. Taft: The freedom of all a 
us is limited in various ways. | 
you live in the State of Ohio in 
Residence A district, you may nc 
put up a slaughterhouse or a ft 
neral home, to give you two ex 
treme situations. Our liberty is‘a 
ways limited by the rights of otk 
ers. The reason for the propo: 
als that I have made is because w 
are dealing with a situation i 
which the very life of the comm 
nity is throttled or is threatene 
to be throttled. It is only in thé 
kind of a situation that I am su; 
gesting that there should be an 
such limitations on the right t 
strike. _(Applause.) 

Man: Dr. Walsh, you said thi 
labor is just beginning to becor 
important in the United States. ] 
other words, it is just growing uy 
Therefore, why isn’t it more ne 
essary to have some limitatiot 
on labor—just like a child grov 
ing up. He is not allowed to 
acts that will effect large numbe 


of his neighbors. 
Why shouldn’t labor also be re- 


He is restricted. 


stricted because it is growing up? 


(Applause.) 

Dr. Walsh: 1 refuse to accept 
the implication of the question 
that I am opposed to any re- 
strictions on labor. There are a 
great many restrictions in law— 
city, state, and national—now un- 
der which the labor movement op- 
erates and acts. However, I think 
it is rather useless—if you'll per- 
mit me to put it this way—to an- 
swer so general a question. 

I think the question must be 
phrased as Mr. Taft so well did 
it tonight in terms of specific pro- 
posals for restraints. On those 
specific proposals for restraints. I 
found it easy to make a specific 
answer, but to a generalization of 
that kind I don’t think it’s pro- 
fitable to undertake the discussion 
because you can’t get any place in 
terms that are comprehensible and 
definite. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Walsh.. Now, while Mr. Taft and 
Dr. Walsh prepare their very def- 
inite summaries of tonight’s dis- 
cussion, here’s our announcer to 
tell us about next week’s program, 


_ which will be something of a con- 
_ tinuation of tonight’s discussion. 


Announcer: Next week your 
Town Meeting will be the guest of 
station WLAV and the Interclub 
Council at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. It will bring you a disucssion 
of the question: “Why the Lag in 
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Production?” Our speakers will 
be Mr. James F. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio; and Mr. 
Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers 
Union-CIO. 

Our special interrogator will be 
Dr. Carlton K. Matson, associate 
editor of the Cleveland Press, and 
Mr. Willard Shelton, columnist 
and editorial writer for the Chz- 
cago Sun. Now for the summaries, 
here is Mr. Denny. 


Mr. Denny: Here is Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Walsh with his summary'on 
tonight’s question: ‘Should There 
Be Any Further Limits on the 
Right To Strike?” Dr. Walsh. 

Dr. Walsh: My own answer to 
that question, as has been made 
clear, is that I do not believe the 
proposals of Mr. Taft are war- 
ranted and would be beneficial. I 
base that upon a very deep con- 
viction that the labor movement 
im our society is of the utmost im- 
portance for democratic, economic, 
and political freedom. 

I believe that it has a long way 
to go before it gets a power that 
is adequate to the necessity of 
protecting working people against 
the concentrated power of the eco- 
nomy with which it deals. 

I believe that the particular pro- 
posals that Mr. Taft has made are 
proposals either dealing with straw 
men or nonexistent situations, or 
situations that are not serious, or 
they constitute, as in the cooling- 


sh 
gy” 


off period, essentially a phony de- 
vice which distracts us from the 
overwhelming necessity to develop 
collective bargaining, an intricate 
and difficult and complex part, 
but one which with time and en- 
ergy and imagination we have 
proved that we can develop the 
greatest successful instrument in 
dealing with industrial relations. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Walsh. Now for the affirmative. 

Mr. Taft: Taking up a few of 
the points that Mr, \W’alsh has in- 
dicated, certainJy | would disagree 
with his incerpretation of the 
Hatch Act and its prohibition of 
political activities by government 
employees. They can exercise all 
their individual rights, but they 
can’t et into party activity. 
That's ciear. 

He has suggested that you hear 
little about strikes by state and 
city workers. Now I did not pro- 
pose that we should have a prohi- 
bition against strikes by all city 
employees. I made it public 
utility operations and firemen and 
policemen. 

I want to point out that it is 
a threat. We have had it threat- 
ened in our city within the last six 
months. We have had an actual 
strike in the City of Rochester. 
Anyone who lives in citiesy as you 
and I do, knows that it is a threat, 
and the competition between the 
CIO and the AF of L has led.to 
the AF of L Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Union taking out of its 
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constitution the prohibition against 
strikes against the government. 

As far as sympathetic strikes; 
are concerned, I didn’t brush them) 
aside as unimportant. I just didn’t: 
have time. 

He’s approved of my self-re| 
straint. He says, “If not steel, then 
why local gas workers?” Well, 
it’s obvious. Gas workers can cut 
off your heat. He says, anyway, 
that he agrees with that kind of 
a prohibition. | 

I want to just summarize briefly 
the position, namely, that Pm 
against strikes against the U. S. 


Government, strikes by firemen 
and policemen, strikes in public 


utilities that are important for the 
community, whether public or pri- 
vate, and general strikes. And I 
am in favor of a_ cooling-off 
period, Mr. Denny. Ive got to 
get it in there. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Mr. Taft. You have given 
us a great deal of important in- 
formation on this very perplexing 
problem, and you've stirred up 


much discussion throughout the 


country. 

Now our committee of local 
judges informs me that they’ve 
awarded the $25 U.S. Savings 
Bond for the following question, 
“Do you think that the restric- 
tions on the right to strike are 
any more effective than the re- 
strictions on the cost of living?” 
the question asked by Mrs. Herbert 
Burns of Struthers, Ohio. 


